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DO WE SPEAK ENGLISH? 

BY C. JEFFERSON WEBER 



A British traveler, after making a careful and observ- 
ant tour in the United States, remarked that Great Britain 
and America had practically everything in common except 
their language. 

Every one who enters the United States of America is 
required to furnish certain information to the Immigration 
Authorities. One of the questions asked is: From what 
race are you descended? and a list of races is supplied for 
consultation. No such thing as an " American " race is found 
in this list. There are a great many Americans whose ances- 
tors for five generations or more have been native Americans, 
yet they are not allowed to say, in answer to this question, 
that they are descended from " the American race." 

The same thing is true of the language spoken in Amer- 
ica. Perhaps ten generations have been speaking a language 
which is yearly becoming more and more unlike English, 
and yet Americans cannot say they speak the American 
language, but have to make vain pretensions to speaking 
English! The result is that all their peculiarities of speech, 
instead of being regarded by foreigners as picturesque idioms 
of the language, are discouraged in England and elsewhere 
by the application to them of the name of " Americanisms," 
or are recognized to provide amusement for those who speak 
the King's uncontaminated English! Very few persons in 
the United States know that they are making constant use 
of these Americanisms; it takes a trip to the mother coun- 
try to open their eyes to the fact that they do not speak 
"English." 

Americanisms are far more numerous than most unin- 
formed persons might imagine, and weighty volumes of 
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them have already been collected. They are of various sorts 
and may be arranged in the following classes of words: 

1. Archaisms, i. e., old English words, obsolete, or nearly so, in 
England, but retained in use in the United States. 

2. English words used in a different sense than in England. 
These include many names of natural objects differently ap- 
plied, to which no further reference will be made. 

3. Words which have retained their original meaning in the United 
States, although not in England. 

4. English provincialisms adopted into general use in America. 

5. Newly coined words, which owe their origin to the produc- 
tions or to the circumstances of the new country. 

6. Words borrowed in America from European languages, espe- 
cially the French, Spanish, Dutch, and German. 

7. Indian words. 

8. Negroisms. 

9. Peculiarities of pronunciation. 

Let us consider these classes of Americanisms in order. 

First, there are those words still in more or less com- 
mon use in the United States, but obsolete in England. 
One may still hear the Elizabethan participle " gotten " in 
use almost anywhere in the United States, and " beau," in 
the sense of lover or sweetheart, is still known in America, 
though it seems to have entirely disappeared in England. 
In Shakespeare we find " bob-tail " and " bob-wig," but the 
word " bob," meaning to cut short, is unknown today in 
Shakespeare's country; yet in America people still "bob" 
the hair. " To peek " is today a quite common variation in 
America of " to peep," and " peke " is found in Skelton's 
Colin Cloute and in Gascoigne. The verb " to progress " is 
used by Shakespeare, — 

Let me wipe off this honorable dew 

That silvery doth progress on thy cheeks. 

Ford used the same word in The Broken Heart. In the 
eighteenth century the word became obsolete in England, 
but was retained in America. By the time the word was 
revived in England, the accent had shifted in America: the 
Penny Cyclopaedia remarks that " the old verb progress, 
which Americans use very often and pronounce progress, 
is now beginning to be again adopted in its native country, 
though we think we could do very well without it." 

One of the most interesting words now regarded as an 
Americanism but originating in England and becoming 
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obsolete there is the word " sophomore." Throughout the 
United States the second-year class at college is called the 
Sophomore class. This word " sophomore " (putting aside 
the question of its meaning and derivation) has generally 
been considered an American barbarism, but according to 
Professor Goodrich, in Webster's Dictionary, it 

was probably introduced into our country at a very early period from 
the University of Cambridge, England. Among the cant terms at that 
University, we find Soph-Mor as the next distinctive appellation to 
Freshman. The term thus applied seems to have passed at a very 
early period from Cambridge in England to Cambridge in America, 
and thus to have been attached to the second of the four classes in 
our American colleges, while it has now almost ceased to be known, 
even as a cant word, at the parent institution in England from whence 
it came. 

The explanation of the origin of this class of Amer- 
icanisms is doubtless the same as that of the rise of any 
dialect — namely, separation. The Atlantic Ocean is such 
an effectual barrier to free intercourse between the two 
English-speaking nations that forces which cause the obso- 
lescence of a word in one country are not active in the other. 
So also forces which tend to suppress undesirable words 
or expressions on one side of the ocean do not reach the 
other side. 

This use in American speech of words which are obso- 
lete in England naturally leads to the use of such words 
in print. The result is that, to English eyes, American 
writers often express themselves in an artificial, antiquated, 
and sometimes unintelligible language. One of the reasons 
why words are less likely to become obsolete in America 
is that Americans are much given to consulting so-called 
" authorities." Being cut off from standard speech in Great 
Britain and having no universally recognized standard in 
America, people consult the dictionary instead. Now the 
dictionary is always a conservative factor, and follows, rather 
than leads, usage; the result is that Americans, in spite of 
their skill in inventing words and in twisting a word into 
a new meaning, are much more conservative, philologically 
speaking, than are their English cousins. 

The second class of Americanisms includes those English 
words which are used in America in a different sense than 
in England. Maize, or Indian corn, throughout the United 
States is called simply "corn"; in England the term 
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" corn " is applied generically to wheat, barley, and other 
small grains. For this the Americans use the term " grain." 
" Biscuit " is another word which is differently used in the 
two countries: in England a biscuit is a kind of unraised 
bread, formed into flat cakes and baked hard; this is called 
a " cracker " in the United States, — a word which may have 
come from Yorkshire. " Biscuit " in the American sense 
means a small cake of bread, raised and shortened, or made 
light and fluffy with soda or baking powder. A "bilUon " 
in America means a thousand millions; in England, a mil- 
lion millions. " Fixed," to an American, usually means 
" repaired "; to an Englishman, " fastened " or " attached." 

The list of this class of Americanisms would be a long 
one. There are a great number of common words, such as 
"punt," "smart," "clever," "cunning," "track," "gey- 
ser," " stud," " shop," " chemist," " ice," " public school," 
etc., which have different meanings on the two sides of the 
ocean. Some of these are the result of gradual develop- 
ment ; the slow accretion of secondary meanings finally pro- 
duces a word of quite different sense from that with which it 
began. The natural tendency of settlers in a strange country 
to apply already familiar names and terms to new objects in 
nature, to new phenomena, etc., leads to a confusion in the 
meaning of such names ; the outcome of this practice is that 
the same word is used in America and Great Britain for 
different things — different trees, plants, animals, fruits, etc. 
In like manner the names of many domestic articles have 
become confused. Whenever a new object needed a name, 
the American of the early days usually tried to find a 
genuine English word to serve the purpose. 

The third class of Americanisms is composed of words 
which have retained their original meaning in the United 
States, although not in England. In other terms, these 
words have not become obsolete in England, but have 
changed their meaning. In America, the original meaning 
remains, largely preserved by the conservatism already men- 
tioned as characteristic of the United States, at least in 
regard to linguistic matters. The dictionary is always a 
factor opposed to word-changes, and the Americans have 
shown their fondness for the lexicographic art in many ways. 

One of the most prominent and familiar words in this 
class of Americanisms is the word " guess." " Guess," 
meaning to suppose, to imagine, to believe, as used by 
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Chaucer, and by Shakespeare (e. g., in the first scene of 
Coriolanus) , is one of the most common words in America 
today. " I guess so " would be translated into English, " I 
suppose so "; "I guess I'll stay at home today " means no 
more than, " I think I'll remain at home today." Instead 
of the modern English words " jug " and " basin," the 
American says " pitcher " and " bowl." These last two 
words are of long standing in the language, but have 
changed their meaning in Great Britain, and are now applied 
to different objects. In Boswell's Life of Johnson I have 
noticed the word " shoestrings." Since Boswell's day, this 
word has not changed in the United States, and Americans 
still ask for shoestrings when the Englishman requires boot- 
laces. The word "gentleman" evidently meant nothing 
more originally than a gentle man, and the word is retained 
in America in practically this same sense; although there 
is a limited but growing use of the word in the English 
meaning, which denotes a member of a certain social class, 
rather than a certain type of individual. The word " sick " 
was originally used as in Shakespeare or in the Prayer Book, 
in reference to all disease or lack of health, and the word 
is still so used in America. In England, however, " sick " 
has been restricted to the single disorder of seasickness, " ill " 
being used in its place, except in the compound " sick-list." 
An Englishman who is well acquainted with the history of 
his native tongue may often be surprised to hear spoken in 
America good eighteenth-century or even pure Elizabethan 
English. 

The fourth division of Americanisms consists of English 
provincialisms which have been adopted into more or less 
general use in the United States. It is interesting, for 
example, to find in the English Dialect Dictionary that the 
strange expression " spitten image " is (or was) known in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, used as in the sentence, 
" He's t' spitten image ov his f adder." Now this expres- 
sion is not uncommon in the United States, especially in the 
South, where some explain it as a corruption of "spirit 
and image." It would be interesting to be able to prove 
that some .emigrants from Cumberland and Westmoreland 
settled in the southern part of the United States and 
brought this curious expression with them. Not long ago, 
it appeared in print in one of the New York magazines. 

The verb " to crock," meaning in Norfolk and Suffolk 
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to black with soot, is sufficiently well known in the United 
States to find a place in the dictionary. In Hallamshire, 
" to mush " means to crush or pound very small, from which 
may be derived the American word " mush," a favorite dish 
of corn-meal boiled with water, and eaten with milk or 
molasses. " Spunky," which Forby mentions as provincial 
in Norfolk, meaning spirited, vivacious, and the correspond- 
ing noun " spunk," which Brockett says is a colloquial word, 
considered in England extremely vulgar, are both well known 
and often used in the United States. " Wilt," meaning to 
droop or wither, is a very common word in America, and 
provincial in Great Britain. 

There are doubtless a very great number of these provin- 
cialisms which have fallen upon good ground in America 
and flourished, but among the many modern Americanisms, 
it is somewhat hard to point out all the original dialectal 
sources. This is a task not yet completed, but it will no 
doubt be found true in the end that many American words 
and phrases which strike the English ear as peculiar will be 
found to have originated in some dialect in Great Britain. 

Fifthly, there are those words which have been coined 
in the United States, — entirely new words, derived from 
nowhere else, — pure American inventions. There are quite 
a large number of these " barbarisms." A " scallawag " is 
a scamp. " Kerchunk " is a word often used to describe 
the fall of a heavy body. American inventions have led to 
the introduction of a great many words peculiar to the 
United States. Take, for example, terms connected with 
steam transportation. The Englishman says " railway," the 
American " railroad." The one speaks of the " goods van " 
or the " luggage compartment " ; the other, of " freight cars " 
and " baggage cars." So for " carriage," " line," " shunt," 
" guard," " driver," " corridor," etc., there are used in 
America " car," " track," " switch," " conductor," " engi- 
neer," and " aisle." " Checkers " is the name, probably 
invented in America, for the game of draughts. In like man- 
ner, " Fall " is the American word for Autumn. " Poker " 
is an American addition to the number of card-games. 
" Pop-corn " is the name invented for the kind of Indian 
corn which " pops " or bursts open, when roasted. " Punk " 
was the name first applied to rotten wood; then it came to 
be used as an adjective for anything rotten, or poor in qual- 
ity, or unpleasing: today in unelegant colloquial talk in 
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America, one will hear of a punk tennis-ball, a punk the- 
atrical performance, or a punk musician. " Rag-time " is 
the curious name invented to describe that variety of music 
of which the United States is the chief source, in which 
syncopated rhythm is the characteristic feature. 

Some of these Americanisms have been welcomed into 
England, so that their origin tends to be forgotten. For 
instance, the word " lengthy " met with great opposition 
a century ago, but it made headway in America; from it, 
President Jefferson is credited with having formed the word 
" lengthily " at which no offense is taken in England today. 
The word " loafer " was originally an American slang inven- 
tion to describe a habitual lounger, but (as was prophesied 
almost a century ago) " it is a good word, one much needed 
in the language, and will, in time, establish itself in the most 
refined dictionaries." Some American word-inventions be- 
come so thoroughly at home in England that it is often hard 
to establish their origin. No one in Great Britain today 
feels the word "telegram" to be an Americanism; yet it 
was first suggested in April, 1852, by an American living 
in Rochester, N. Y., and its use in America subsequently 
attracted English attention. Previous to that time, people 
had spoken of telegraphic despatches, telegraphic communi- 
cations, and the like; the innovation was an evident improve- 
ment. In England, no use of the word had been claimed 
prior to 1853, so that the American may justly receive credit 
for having coined this useful word. 

In this connection may be mentioned an American habit 
closely allied to that of coining words, namely that of coin- 
ing new meanings for words already known. Take, for 
example, the current slang use of that much-used word 
" some." What a wealth of meaning and insinuation the 
American has invented for the word! " Some " as an ad- 
verb may be heard in many places. For instance, in the 
Teign Valley district of Devon, the natives may say, " It 
did rain zum yesterday." But the American would use the 
word as an adjective and say, " That was some rain yes- 
terday." This use is hard to define. In the middle of the 
last century, " some," meaning considerable, or notable, was 
called " a modern slang word." Today " some " is almost 
limitless in its capacity for application. It implies approval, 
enthusiasm, sarcasm, wonder, admiration, disgust — or amuse- 
ment. The seeds may have been sown in Cornwall, in Devon, 
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or in Lancashire, but I seriously doubt if a native of any 
of these counties would ever say enthusiastically, " We had 
some fun last night," or sarcastically, " This is some book " ! 
Another word to which Americans have given a new mean- 
ing is the verb "raise." In England, men raise crops; in 
America, they also raise children. 

The sixth class of Americanisms is formed of words 
which have been borrowed in America from European lan- 
guages. From the French come " calaboose " (the jail, or, 
a Vanglaise, the gaol), " department " and." departmental " 
(referring to divisions of the government, corresponding to 
the English use of the word " office ") , " grade " (instead of 
the English words " rank," " gradient," or " form," as in 
"the sixth form at school"), "prairie," and "barbecue," 
supposed to be a corruption of barbe-a-queue, an expres- 
sion after the pattern of cap-a-pieds. Barbe-a-queue means 
from snout to tail, and barbecue is the term used today in 
the Southern States for dressing a hog whole. The animal 
is split " from snout to tail," and roasted over a charcoal fire. 

From the Spanish the Americans have taken the words 
"corral," "fandango" (a dance), "mustang," "picka- 
ninny " (a negro child, or colloquially, a " nigger-baby," 
a corruption of the Spanish pequefio nino, a little child), 
" picayune " (small, a trifle, as in the sentence, " I don't 
care a picayune about the matter "). 

To the Dutch settlers in America are due the American 
words "cookey" (a little cake, from the Dutch koekje), 
"stoop" (door-steps, or small porch), and "spook" (a 
ghost). These words are the survivals of a great number 
once in use in New York, when it was called New Amster- 
dam. Most of the Dutch words have died out, but " cookey," 
" spook," and others have spread all over the country. The 
English in South Africa have also learned the word " spook " 
from the Dutch, and the word is known in Yorkshire, per- 
haps from the Flemish weavers who at one time immigrated 
there. " Spook " is also known in Low German, and the 
old German colony in Pennsylvania aided in spreading the 
use of the word. The tragedy of Hamlet was once trans- 
lated into Pennsylvania German, and the speech, " I am 
thy father's ghost " was rendered, " Ich bin dein daddy sein 
spook "I 

This seems to be a suitable place to make a few observa- 
tions on the future of the language. The question has often 
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been asked by people on both sides of the Atlantic whether 
the time will ever come when the language of the two nations 
will have drifted so far apart that they will be able no longer 
easily to understand one another. It is hardly probable that 
the literary language of the two countries will ever be greatly 
dissimilar, and we can feel pretty confident that books writ- 
ten and printed on one side of the ocean will always (except, 
perhaps, for a word here and there) be intelligible on the 
other side. With the spoken language it is different. The 
vast watery barrier so effectually prevents free intercourse 
of speech that the day may easily come when an American 
may find himself unable to make himself understood in 
England, and the same with an Englishman in America. 
This possibility is due, not only to the ever-changing pro- 
nunciation of vowel-sounds and consonants, to the shifting 
of accent, and to the slow but effective changes of articula- 
tion and emphasis, but also to those forces which we have 
just been discussing, namely, the introduction of new words 
into the language from other sources. The same conditions 
do not exist in the two countries; a new word is needed in 
the one when it is not needed in the other; in one country 
there is present a foreign element ready to supply the needed 
word, in the other there is no such element. Already 
Englishmen find themselves totally ignorant of hundreds 
of words which are in daily use in the United States. The 
same is true in South Africa and Australia. Gradually a 
colloquial vocabulary is being built up in each place peculiar 
to that locality and the conditions thereof; without abundant 
communication — an impossibility when oceans lie between — 
these vocabularies must in time become more or less unintel- 
ligible outside the regions where they are spoken. We must, 
then, be prepared to expect the day, no doubt far distant as 
yet, but none the less probably coming, when the Englishman 
and the American can no longer freely converse, each speak- 
ing his native tongue. This does not mean that conversation 
between the two will be impossible, but it may become so 
difficult that one or the other of them will have to learn the 
Other's language. The two tongues will remain so much 
alike in grammar, syntax, and everything apart from pro- 
nunciation, accent, and vocabulary, that it will not be dif- 
ficult for a native of one side of the Atlantic to leam 
to speak intelligently the language of a native of the other 
side; but nevertheless, when the speech of the two nations 
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has drifted far enough apart, some actual effort will be 
required to cany on a conversation. 

The seventh class of Americanisms includes those words 
which have come into the language from the original inhabi- 
tants of the country. Some of these Indian words have 
been domesticated in England, e. g., " hammock," " hur- 
ricane," " pemmican," and " tobacco." From the Mexican 
Indians come the words " chili " (as in " chili-sauce "), and 
" tomato." Others, however, are still known only in Amer- 
ica — such as " pow-wow." To these words must be added 
those which are connected with Indian life, and which are 
not used except in reference to the Indians and their affairs : 
tomahawk, wigwam, papoose, squaw, wampum, and the like. 

For the eighth division of Americanisms the negro is 
responsible. A small number of words are supposed to have 
been introduced into English by the slaves brought from 
Africa. " Banjo," the name of a favorite musical instru- 
ment with the negroes, is probably of negro origin. Another 
word, much used in the Southern States where the great 
mass of American negroes still live, is " to tote," meaning 
to carry. Southerners speak of " toting " wood, " toting " 
a child, " toting " water, etc. The word is probably of Afri- 
can origin. 

The negroes are not as active in the introduction of new 
words as they are in the metamorphosis of old ones. In their 
mouths, many common English words take on new sounds, 
until they are almost unrecognizable. Final and medial con- 
sonants are dropped, prefixes are suppressed, vowels are 
changed, one consonant is substituted for another; and the 
final result is a very picturesque dialect of the American 
variety of English. 

The ninth and last class of Americanisms which I shall 
have occasion to mention consists of peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation. A word of caution is here necessary. The 
American and the Englishman have both noticed peculiari- 
ties in the word-sounds of the other. There are differences 
of stress accent, there are differences of intonation, and 
there are numerous other differences which the careful ob- 
server will discover. But these are often local peculiarities. 
A man of Stratford-on-Avon does not speak like a man of 
Exeter; a Bostonian speaks differently from a man of New 
Orleans. To be deserving of the name of an Americanism, 
a peculiarity of pronunciation should be sufficiently national 
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to make its use accurately mark the nationality of the speaker. 
There are not a few such peculiarities in American speech. 
I shall mention only three of them. Americans often give 
the vowel a the short sound where the English pronounce 
it broadly. The pronunciation of the words " France," 
"banana," "half," "rather," " past," "cast," "dance," 
" blast," " ask," and the like, will usually serve in speech 
to distinguish the American. Another Americanism is 
found in the -oo pronunciation of the words " new," " duke," 
" Tuesday," " neutral," " due," " true," " blew," etc. The 
Englishman pronounces them with the sound as in the word 
" few." A third Americanism is found in the pronuncia- 
tion of words like "military." The Briton says milit'ry; 
the American sounds all the syllables. This peculiarity of 
pronunciation is found in many words, e. g., stationery, 
literary, millinery, sanctuary, secretary, and laboratory. 

This paper does not pretend to be exhaustive. Many 
other points of difference might be cited — differences of 
spelling, variations of proverbs, changes in idioms, differ- 
ences of grammar, punctuation, and construction; but we 
have confined ourselves largely to the question of vocabulary 
alone. Here the differences are not large, when the great 
mass of the English vocabulary is considered; but the changes 
are increasing from year to year, and in time will probably 
demand more recognition. At some future date, the Amer- 
ican school-boy may have as great diificulty in reading 
Kipling and Bernard Shaw as the college student today 
experiences in reading Beowulf. 

C. Jefferson Weber. 



